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bags under his small, distrustful eyes and an Adam's apple
that gives him a hideously sensual appearance; and we are
told that Aliosha "has a slender build, brown hair, a regular
although oblong face, pink cheeks, dark-gray brilliant eyes,
a pensive and calm appearance"; but that is all. Ten pages
farther on, the reader forgets these rapid sketches; these faces,
these bodies completely sacrificed to an abstraction. The pas-
sions of the heroes consume their flesh. We are confronted
with a conflict of ideas; we are introduced into a world in
which people do not eat or drink or sleep, in which multiple
events are squeezed into the space of a few hours, in which
terrible foreknowledge haunts the heart of man, in which
night and day are merged, and in which everyone speaks to
convince himself rather than to convince others.
Amid this disorder and restlessness these beings are tor-
mented not by sickness or the fear of the day to come but
by God. By a dispensation of their author, they are free of
ordinary everyday concerns and placed naked in the face
of mystery. Their mundane life corresponds to our inner life.
They are ourselves observed from the inside. Because of
this method of "taking shots," the phenomenon nearest to the
cameraman is the most unconscious suffering, and that far-
thest for him is the flesh, the clothing, the light of day. The
camera is focused on the inner world, and the external world
remains blurred like a dream. And when we are shown this
negative of ourselves, we do not recognize ourselves in it,
just as we cannot see ourselves in an X-ray plate.
This optics of the underground man is conditioned by the
author's feverish sympathy for his creations. It is as though
we were hurled into the midst of his creation by a fit, almost
an epileptic seizure. He suddenly penetrates the visceral
shadows of the inner world; his eyes become accustomed to